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What Does Soviet Territorial 
Expansion Mean? 


MR. McBURNEY: What does this 
Soviet territorial expansion include? 
MR. HARRIS: It includes annexed 
territories totaling 260,000 square 
miles, an area about the size of Texas. 
They have a population of 24 millions; 
that is about equal to Texas, Cali- 
fornia and all the Mountain States 
combined. 


MR. EAST: It would be true to say 
the Soviet Union has incorporated into 
itself, territory from every bordering 
state in Europe, every bordering state 
in Europe from Finland south to 
Rumania. : 

MR. HARTSHORNE: And some in 
Asia. 


‘Extensive Political Control’ 


MR. PROUDFOOT: And not only that, 
but they have extended their political 
control over six other states and parts 
of two — parts of Germany and Aus- 
tria. This is a continuous block of 
additional territory in Central Europe 
of well over 300,000 square miles and 
another 90 million people. 

MR. McBURNEY: How has this ex- 
pansion been accomplished, East? 
MR. EAST: In essence it’s the fruits 
of victory. Some of the territory taken 
has been acquired by treaty as from 
Finland, others under agreements with 
the Western powers at Yalta and Pots- 
dam, but in the main, it is the terri- 
tory occupied by the Red Army as it 
surged forward in the latter days of 
World War II. 

MR. HARTSHORNE: And likewise the 
areas now under indirect control are 
brought there largely through the 
power of the Red Army, I take it. 
MR. PROUDFOOT: That’s right. The 
Red Army liberated these countries, 
and it has extended its ‘‘benefits’’ in 
other ways since. 

MR. McBURNEY: What are her mo- 
tives, Hartshorne? Why has Russia 
made this expansion? 


MR. HARTSHORNE: Of course, it is 
very difficult or impossible to tell 
what are the motives of a country like 
Russia. Any statements they make 
are for propaganda purposes so one 
couldn’t judge from that. I would 
attempt to judge simply in terms of 
what they have done. Actions speak 
more clearly than words in this case. 
We need to analyze what areas they 
have taken and what, if any, they 
have not taken in order to determine 
what the purpose would be. 


Czarist Territories 


MR. EAST: If I could add to that and 
speak only of the territory annexed 
by the Union, I think one must look at 
that in relation to history. The Soviet 
Union was born at a time of weakness 
at the end of World War I and its 
territory was restricted, blocked off, 
as compared with the old Russian 
Empire. Now after World War II it 
takes its place with the victors and 
not surprisingly claims the territories 
that it once had. To a great extent 
the territories that Russia has taken 
over are territories that belonged to 
the Czarist Empire, though in some 
cases territories that then were part 
of Russia, like Finland and the Duchy 
of Warsaw, are not now within the 
Soviet Union. 

MR. HARTSHORNE: Of course, the 
methods that the Czarist Russia used 
in taking those have been frequently 
denounced by the Soviet, by the Com- 
munists, haven’t they? 

MR. EAST: That is true. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: ... So this is a 
curious paradox. 


MR. EAST: The Communists are op- 
portunists and are not very tied to 
principle. 

MR. HARRIS: Of course, some new 
territories have been seized from Ger- 
many, from Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania which were never part of the 
old Russian Empire. 
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MR. McBURNEY: You are talking 
now about these territories that have 
been brought under political control? 


MR. PROUDFOOT: No, actually an- 
nexation. 


MR. HARRIS: Actual annexation. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: East Prussia, the 
northern part of East Prussia, the 
Konigsberg area. 
MR. HARTSHORNE: And Ruthenia, 
from Czechoslovakia, which was never 
a part of Russia. 


Annexation of New Territory 


MR. McBURNEY: East, would you 
regard this political penetration of 
territory that has never belonged to 
Russia with the same kind of equa- 
nimity with which you seem to regard 
the annexing of territory she rfrevi- 
ously held? 

MR. EAST: Quite clearly the title to 
that is strategic or defensive. It is 
not ethnographic. It is not the case 
that Russia could make, could make 
quite properly, for the recovery of 
lands from Poland. There she had a 
good case, a sort of case that has al- 
ways been recognized in Europe, at 
peace conferences, as reasonably 
valid. 

MR. HARRIS: Yes, in Poland the 
present line follows approximately 
the old Curzon line which was tenta- 
tively agreed to by the associated 
powers at the end of the first World 
War. 

MR. EAST: That is true. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: I think there was 
a good deal of disagreement among 
the Poles as to whether that line 
should be drawn, but that is just a 
side issue. 

MR. EAST: It was an objective line 
drawn by some one outside the ring, 
as it were, and it is roughly the line 
that the Russians took. 

MR. McBURNEY: Is this kind of po- 
litical, economic penetration into these 
Central European powers historically 
unique? Is there any parallel for this 
historically, the way Russia is taking 
this territory over, for all practical 
purposes? 

MR. EAST: I suppose this is really 
imperialism in the sense which is now 
long dead, the sort of thing that was 


done often enough in the Nineteenth 
Century which is not now done. On 
the economic side it is not wholly bad. 
I think it is quite right that there 
should be trade between these satellite 
countries and Russia as well as trade, 
of course, with the West, if possible. 


MR. HARRIS: Yes, but trade doesn’t 
necessarily involve political domina- 
tion in the thorough-going manner in 
which the Soviets practice it. 

MR. EAST: That is an important dis- 
tinction. 


"Trade Stultified’ 


MR. PROUDFOOT: On the contrary, 
that kind of political domination might 
very well stultify trade, a good deal 
of the trade which normally goes west- 
ward from this area, and that, of 
course, is being cut down, although 
not completely so. 


MR. HARRIS: Historically the im- 
portant trade route goes into Ger- 
many, not Russia. 


MR. EAST: One must recognize that 
Russia has become an industrial state 
and may prove a much better supplier 
in time, and it can offer things like 
cotton, you see, that Western Europe 
can’t offer. 


MR. HARRIS: Yes, but didn’t the 
Soviet Union just get cotton from 
Egypt? 

MR. EAST: Oh, no, it has a very 
abundant supply now which they say 
is greater than that of Egypt, Pakis- 
tan and the Western countries to- 
gether. 


MR. HARRIS: But they also have a 
much larger population, East. After 
all, just a few months ago there was 
a trade agreement between Egypt and 
the Soviet Union in which the Soviet 
Union gave some low-grade grain for 
some cotton from Egypt. Does that 
seem to be an evidence of a surplus 
of cotton? 

MR. EAST: There is a shortage of 
long-staple cotton, I think, and of 
course, they have a shortage of spin- 
dles, so if the Czechs will spin up the 
cotton for them, that’s fine. 

MR. HARTSHORNE: In view of the 
relatively low standard of consumer 
consumption in the Soviet Union still, 
isn’t it rather premature to talk about 
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surplus production of industrial goods 
for export to the satellite countries? 


MR. EAST: Yes, I was thinking rather 
long-term there, but one should not 
think there is anything improper in 
this trade. It is quite healthy that 
there should be a flow of trade be- 
tween Russia and these satellite coun- 
tries. 


MR. HARRIS: I still don’t see that 
that ties in with political domination. 
MR. EAST: It doesn’t excuse political 
domination. 


Offensive Purpose? 


MR. PROUDFOOT: And this political 
domination has very definite economic 
orientations with regard to the West- 
ern civilization, the states of Western 
Europe and the United States. There 
isn’t any attempt to carry on normal 
trade relations with this part of the 
world. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: Of course, that 
raises the question, doesn’t it, whether 
the expansion of power into Central 
Europe is purely for defensive pur- 
poses and may not represent offensive 
aims. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you think 
about that, Hartshorne? Is it for de- 
fensive purposes? 

MR. HARTSHORNE: Well, I think... 


MR. McBURNEY: Frankly, I am 
amazed at the equanimity with which 
you geographers appear to accept this 
economic and political penetration of 
countries all around Russia. It looks 
like preparation for military offense 
to take these countries over. That is 
the position generally taken here in 
America, East. Are we wrong on 
that do you think? 

MR. EAST: I think strategically that 
is the idea. Here is a bit more space 
that will protect Russia from direct 
invasion. There is so much more 
room for maneuver. If Russia is 
attacked — and it has been attacked, 
of course, many times in its history — 
it has more chance of defense, outside 
Russian soil. 

MR. HARRIS: I don’t think one can 
understand Russian foreign policy at 
all unless one tries to envisage how 
the Russian mind is thinking, and it 
is clear that there is a real obsession 


within the Soviet Union about possible 
attacks from the West. 


MR. EAST: From the West? 


MR. HARRIS: From the West. This 
is a part of the Communist dogma, 
that the capitalist world will not allow 
the Communist state free, independent 
existence. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: And they have 
really felt it from the West a number 
of times in the past, haven’t they? 
They have good reason to be suspi- 
cious. 


‘Attack from West’ 


MR. EAST: I think that is an impor- 
tant point. After all, the West is the 
vulnerable frontier of Russia. It has 
been attacked three times in twenty- 
five years; World War I, 1918 to 1920 
when the Bolshevik Revolution was 
just started, and of course, in World 
War II it was an aggression from out- 
side, and from the West; so it is not 
surprising that there is fear, particu- 
larly, of course, since a dictatorship in 
any case lives in fear. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you think Rus- 
sia now is a territorially satisfied 
power? . 

MR. HARTSHORNE: It would be 
hard to find evidence for that, though 
we certainly find evidence that Russia 
is looking, has been looking, at other 
areas which they have not taken. 
They pulled out of Iran only under 
heavy pressure. They were working 
through the Greek Communists to get 
control of Greece. They brought pres- 
sure on Turkey. In each of those 
cases they pulled back only because 
of strong outside resistance, and there 
is certainly no indication that they 
have forgotten about the Straits, I pre- 
sume. 

MR. EAST: No, I think that has al- 
ways been a Russian objective, and 
of course, what the Soviet Union does 
is what Russia did. It is Russia very 
much as it was, with some minor and 
rather small differences. And of 
course, the Turkish Straits, since it 
leads to a very important region of 
Russia, the south Ukraine, etcetera, 
must interest them., They might say 
they would like to control it for their 
defense, but we have noticed, I think, 
that although they would like various 
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such points in and around their terri- 
tories, when there is hard opposition, 
they pull up; in other words, stop. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: One might be 
able to make a case for them being 
satisfied, but they have a doctrine — 
they have an international doctrine. 
They have a whole scheme in which 
to include just any nation that wishes 
to come along, and we find whenever 
such moves are made, there is always 
Communistie control, and there is 
rather dubious association that looks 
to us like a_ satellitic association. 
Now, that is why we must really take 
the view they are expansionists and 
that they really set no particular 
limits to the expansion. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: Malcolm, I 
would not dispute you on that point, 
but I would question whether even 
without it, if they didn’t have the 
Communist dogma, whether the Soviet 
Union as Russian power, which has 
expanded to the present point of ex- 
pansion, would not find it at any 
moment necessary to take an oppor- 
tunity to expand more. A power that 
has achieved such dominant position 
as the result of expansion, always 
concerned with the possible fear of 
attack, will tell itself: We must get 
more power in order to be in still 
safer position. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: Of course, this 
great strength of theirs has been a 
nationalistic type of strength. After 
all, the effort they put out in World 
War II, at the root of it, was nation- 
alistic. 


History of Expansion 


MR. HARRIS: Of course, Russian his- 
tory has been almost continuous his- 
tory of expansion. The only real re- 
coil was in the first World War. It 
seems to me you have the marriage 
of a long history of Russian imperial 
expansion with an intense revolution- 
ary dogma... 


MR. PROUDFOOT: But I think this 
revolutionary dogma gives further im- 
petus to the natural tendency on their 
part to be expansionists and also 
gives them a way out, an excuse. 
They can dress up their intentions 
with a lot of ideology which sounds 
good, which influences people. 


MR. EAST: I agree with a lot that 
has just been said. They would have 
anything contiguous to their terri- 
tories that it was easy to get, but I 
would emphasize this point, that is, 
that they know when to stop. They 
have pulled up in at least three or four 
major instances on the European side 
since 1946: Turkey, Greece, the Berlin 
Airlift and other such instances where 
they were pressing forward but they 
met hard resistance, and they had 
enough sense to stop tight. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: You say they 
know when to stop? 


MR. EAST: Yes. 


‘Know Where to Stop' 


MR. HARTSHORNE: Yes, when the 
opposition is clearly going to be very 
strong, and their military position at 
the moment is perhaps not very good. 
Certainly the Soviet Union, as a re- 
sult of the destruction at the end of 
the second World War, is very con- 
cerned to have a period, at least, of 
peace. Now, perhaps they want to 
continue on the same basis, but I have 
two questions. My first is: How do 
we know that they won’t ultimately 
say, ‘‘Now we are ready for an all- 
out war’’? There is a second ques- 
tion which bothers me even more, 
since I think they might want to avoid 
an all-out war indefinitely. I hate to 
think of our putting our trust in the 
intelligence of the fourteen men of 
the Politburo. So far they seem to 
have done pretty well. They haven’t 
gotten involved in another major war 
alone. 


MR. HARRIS: Didn’t Stalin say he 
knew when to stop? Therefore, he 
differed from Hitler. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: I think he did, 
but I think he got by, by a very nar- 
row squeak at Stalingrad. 

MR. EAST: After all, these boys in 
the Kremlin are realists, you know. 
They know their figures. That is one 
thing they study to excess. They 
know the production of steel in Amer- 
ica. They know how their total eco- 
nomic potential stands in relation to 
yours. I think, they have shown in 
Europe, at least, restraint. Asia is 
easier and a little bit more dynamic. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: But they have 
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been so very successful with the revo- 
lutionary technique which didn’t in- 
volve war. Look at the manner in 
which they have taken over these six 
— virtually extended their political 
control over these six satellite states. 
And that process was not done by 
war. It was done by working from 
within, by revolutionary methods. In 
a sense that is how they got control 
of their own country in 1917 and after- 
wards, by that kind of in-fighting, so 
to speak, or revolutionary techniques 
within society. 


‘Intense Isolationism' 


MR. HARRIS: Though the Russians 
pride themselves on being realists, I 
think there is a tremendous danger 
from their intense isolationism. The 
members of the Russian Politburo 
simply do not know how the Western 
World thinks. They may know steel 
production figures, but they don’t 
know the real basic motivations, po- 
litical motivations, of the Western 
World. None of them has ever had 
Western experience. They merely re- 
inforce their own ideas within their 
in-group, within the enclosed clique. 


MR. EAST: That may be true, but 
they see the obvious things. I mean, 
they realize strength when they see 
it. I mean the armored divisions. 
They must have been impressed by 
the airlift to Berlin and the efficiency 
with which it was carried out. It is 
obviously that —that is the kind of 
thing that impresses them — strength. 
MR. McBURNEY: We have been dis- 
cussing Russia’s motives here. What 
does this territorial expansion mean 
anyway? ‘That’s our question today, 
Harris. 

MR. HARRIS: Well, there are three 
main aspects; the question of military 
position, the question of economic po- 
tential, and the question of political 
expansion. We have been dealing 
somewhat with military position. I 
suppose we should go on to the ques- 
tion of the economic potential. 

MR. McBURNEY: Specifically, do you 
think Russia has gained a substantial 
military advantage by this territorial 
expansion? 

MR. HARRIS: Oh, unquestionably, 
tremendous advantage and some dis- 


advantage, but they have more terri- 
tory. They have more population. 
They have any potential enemy much 
further from the Soviet borders. 


Economic Gain 


MR. McBURNEY: What have they 
gained economically, Proudfoot? 


MR. PROUDFOOT: They have gained 
a great deal, if one takes the view 
that these friends of theirs, these 
satellite states, are really within the 
same’ system. They have gained 
enormous coal reserves in Silesia. 
They have gained rather substantial 
petroleum reserves in the Ploesti area 
of Rumania, and some in Poland and 
also zinc and lead in the Silesian area. 
From Hungary they have gained baux- 
ite, and this whole. area from the 
standpoint of future industrial devel- 
opment has a great deal of undevel- 
oped hydroelectric power in the Car- 
pathian and the Transylvania Alps. 
There is a good deal that can be done 
here, plus the fact that there is a 
large amount of surplus agricultural 
population which ere long can perhaps 
be used for industrial production. 


MR. HARRIS: These are nearly all 
raw materials you have mentioned, 
Proudfoot. One should, I think, also 
add the important machinery-produc- 
ing capacity of Czechoslovakia which 
is a more advanced economic state. 
Hartshorne, you made an important 
study of Upper Silesia one time. How 
do you feel about the value of Upper 
Silesia? 

MR. HARTSHORNE: It is a tremen- 
dously important resource; one of the 
major coal fields of Europe, previous- 
ly less developed than the Ruhr, but 
perhaps with almost equal possibilities 
in coal. Of course, it is much farther 
from the iron. 

But I am wondering whether most 
of these resources you mentioned, 
Proudfoot, won’t have to be developed 
primarily for the use of people in the 
satellite areas. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: That is very true. 
If they are developed for the people 
in the satellite areas, then these peo- 
ple have materials and they develop 
in industrial capacity. Then, instead 
of being just so much manpower 
which can't really be effectively used, 


if they then become allied with this 
development with the Soviet Union, 
they are effective manpower, and it 
increases the military potential of 
this total block. 


MR. HARRIS: Particularly important 
is this Upper Silesian coal which is 
the main source for all of these satel- 
lite powers and the natural coal source 
for some of Central Europe outside 
the satellites. For example, Austria 
gets its coal most economically from 
Upper Silesia, and this has been partly 
cut off. 


Assimilation of People 


MR. McBURNEY: But can Russia 
hold this vast territory together? Can 
she assimilate the populations of these 
newly acquired territories? What do 
you think about that, East? 


MR. EAST: Of course, the Soviet 
Union like the United States is a fed- 
eral structure, and that gives it great 
flexibility. That is, it includes many 
separate ethnic groups and nationali- 
ties, and it has always proudly pro- 
claimed, proudly argued, that it has 
done its best to give freedom to the 
cultural groups, languages, and his- 
toric traditions and so forth. To add 
some more from the outside wouldn’t 
raise any great difficulty, I think. 


MR. McBURNEY: Now, you suggest 
that analogy with the United States 
seriously? 


MR. EAST: I ought to have made a 
point. They would not set out to 
assimilate, sir, as your question 
asked. They would not include them 
in the Union, but if they would de- 
velop groups, they would leave them 
free as to their cultural interests. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: It is true that 
the Soviet system supports any num- 
ber of different cultures and encour- 
ages different groups in their cultural 
development; and they have freedom 
to use their own language provided, 
that is, that they all say the same 
thing in whatever language they 
speak. 

MR. EAST: It must be the same, yes. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: It seems to me 
they are running into difficulties in 
taking in peoples who have had an 
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organized nation — not merely a cul- 
tural, national group, but a national 
group as a political group. That they 
have not had before. They had the 
Ukranians, some of whom had na- 
tional aspirations, but they had never 
had a national history. If they at- 
tempt to include the Poles, however, 
who have had a very proud national 
history, they may run into very seri- 
ous difficulties. 


MR. EAST: Yes, of course, they did 
run the Poles as part of the Empire 
from 1815 down to the great World 
War I, so they feel, if they have done 
it for that length of time, they might 
feel they can do it again. It is, of 
course, a Russian General, isn’t it, 
that commands the Polish Army? 

MR. HARRIS: With dual nationality. 
MR. PROUDFOOT: I should just tike 
to point out that there was a certain 
amount of Polish disaffection which 
lasted during the entire Czarist re- 
gime. 

MR. EAST: That is true. 


Disaffection 


MR. PROUDFOOT: In fact, one might 
even make a case for the fact that 
the treatment of the Poles by the Rus- 
sians during that period is the princi- 
pal reason why we may have some 
very important disaffection in the 
future. 


MR. EAST: Yes, that may well be so, 
but it is not easy to disaffect nowadays 
against guns and control of radio and 
all the modern means of government. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: That’s the thing 
of it! These modern tools they have 
for getting their control, and in that 
sense, you are right. They may be 
able completely to neutralize some of 
these previous tendencies on the part 
of these people. 

MR. McBURNEY: Of course, Yugo- 
slavia has been successful in break- 
ing away from that control, East. 


MR. EAST: Yes, as Hartshorne re- 
minded me this morning, it was a 
country that had not been occupied 
by the Russians or liberated by the 
Russians. It fought its own way 
through the war and perhaps started 
off with a little better position. 
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MR. McBURNEY: You use that 
phrase “‘liberated by the Russians.”’ 
What do you mean by that? 


MR. EAST: That is a phrase, of 
course, they used in a propaganda 
way in the late war as all countries 
used propaganda. 


MR. McBURNEY: Would you say 
Czechoslovakia was liberated by the 
Russians? 


MR. EAST: They would have used 
that phrase, yes. 


MR. McBURNEY: Russia would have 
used it. 


MR. EAST: Oh, yes, certainly. 


MR. McBURNEY: How would the 
Czechs view that liberation, I wonder? 


MR. PROUDFOOT: Well, the Rus- 
sians came into Prague first and they 
did liberate most of the country as 
far as the people of Czechoslovakia 
are concerned. We controlled’a small 
portion of it, perhaps could have gone 
further, but as far as the Czechs are 
concerned, the main liberation job 
was done by the Red Army. 


MR. HARRIS: This is a touchy point 
in Yugoslavia. I was in Yugoslavia 
in September and October, and a num- 
ber of people told me bitterly when 
the Russian military missions came 
in after the war and spoke of the 
liberation of Yugoslavia, it touched 
the national pride in a very sensitive 
spot because they thought they had 
gained their own independence hy 
their own Partisan efforts. Another 
point in Yugoslavia is that a good 
many people there felt the Russians 
had been rather ruthless in taking 
economic goods from the country. 


Situation in Finland 


MR. EAST: Of course, they swept it 
away as war booty. They swept any- 
thing they could from anywhere they 
were — from Manchuria to Germany. 
I would like just to add here, and I 
think it is relevant, that Finland is an 
interesting case. It has been left with 
a free democratic government, par- 
liamentary government, within its 
frontiers, though, of course, it is 
powerless now to defend itself. But 
the Russians, you see, obviously cal- 
culated that it was better to leave it 
free. 


MR. HARRIS: But Finland had been 
fighting against the Soviet Union. 
These other countries had not. 


MR. EAST: Yes, I think they respect 
the Finns more for that reason. That 
may be behind their rather tolerant 
attitude toward Finland. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: It seems to me 
Hungary and Rumania did a fair 
amount of fighting against the Soviet 
Union, and in the case of Finland, you 
mustn’t forget, Finnish independence 
after World War I was one of the 
things that Mr. Stalin himself gave 
to them. That is to say, he went up 
there and made the — almost the 
commencement address, so to speak, 
of giving Finland its independence. It 
is rather difficult for Stalin now fully 
to acquire an area which he made 
such flowery speeches about. 

MR. McBURNEY: Throughout this 
discussion you men have made a dis- 
tinction between territory that Russia 
has annexed and territory that has 
been brought under political control. 
Isn’t that, after all, a pretty tenuous 
distinction, East? This territory under 
political control is Russian right up 
to the hilt, isn’t it? 

MR. EAST: I suppose really this is 
rather a legal point. Some of the 
territory Russia controls, though, is 
not within the Soviet Union. I sup- 
pose it has no really good legal title 
as yet, but as you say, effectively, 
de facto, it is part of the Soviet realm 
and it will take its cue from Moscow 
and will do as it’s told. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: That even goes, 
of course, for East Germany, which 
is just as much a part of this whole 
picture as any other of the satellite 
areas. 


Expansion in Far East 

MR. HARTSHORNE: The great ques- 
tion, of course, is whether this is true 
in the Far East, whether the expan- 
sion of Communist power, as allied 
with Russia, in China and elsewhere 
is equally under Russian control. 
MR. HARRIS: Yes, certainly, a dis- 
tinction must be made there, Hart- 
shorne. The Chinese Revolution is 
more nearly independent, certainly, 
than the European, and it is farther 
from the base of Soviet support. It 
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has a larger population and a much 
sharper, separate tradition. I don’t 
think we can discuss this today. 


MR. PROUDFOOT: We don’t really 
know the inner workings and the effec- 
tiveness of this control. How are we 
to know just exactly how the strings 
are pulled and manipulated? On the 
surface it would certainly appear like 
the control is rather complete. In 
economic planning, the integration of 
the various five-year plans of these 
countries, it would appear that every- 
thing has been done to effect such con- 
trol. 

MR. HARTSHORNE: But we do know 
where the areas are? Ought we not 
consider the Far East area, what ad- 
vantage that is to the Soviet Union? 


MR. EAST: Yes, of course, going back 
to the China point, it has been sug- 
gested that some of the Chinese 
moves in the Korean War were not 
what Moscow wanted. I don't know 
the facts. Perhaps none of us here 
does, but I think one must realize that 
China is not so clearly in a satellite 
status as compared with the small 
countries of Europe. 


MR. HARTSHORNE: If we look at it 
from the Moscow point of view, what 
can Moscow hope to get out of China 
and Korea? Is it a long distance off 
or is it next door? 

MR. PROUDFOOT: It’s a great dis- 
tance away. After all, the principal 
population of the Soviet Union is 
European population. It’s between 75 
and 80 per cent west of the Urals 
and this Far Eastern situation is way 


off on the fringe, at the end of a lcng 
arm, of about 5,000 miles, the other 
end of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
The real problem is the European one. 


U. S. Policy 


MR. McBURNEY: You men have 
given us an analysis of this Soviet 
territorial expansion. How does the 
policy of the West add up in terms of 
this analysis? Does our policy make 
sense, East? 


MR. EAST: I think this policy of con- 
tainment and building up strength and 
tying up alliances among like-minded 
people is the right one because 
strength is something Russians re- 
spect, and you can argue from 
strength with some hope of getting 
your views across. Discussion, diplo- 
macy, unbacked by power is, of 
course, not of this world. It’s an un- 
real idea. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you men have 
any hope for discussion and diplomacy 
in this crisis? 

MR. EAST: Yes, I think we must keep 
open the door for discussion—pro- 
longed, arduous, discussion at all 
costs. 

MR. HARTSHORNE: We all agree 
that the Russian leaders are realists 
and so if we can face them with pow- 
er, they may be willing to come down 
to realistic discussions. 

MR. PROUDFOOT: Yes, if they think 
theyawill ne»: 

ANNOUNCER: (Breaking in) I am 
sorry, gentlemen, but our time is up. 
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